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Night 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF ALICE MUNRO 


Alice Munro was born Alice Laidlaw on July 10, 1931 in 
Ontario, Canada, to parents Robert and Ann. Her father’s work 
as a fox, mink, and turkey farmer appears often in her work. 
Munro’s short story “The Dimensions of a Shadow” was first 
published in 1950 while she was a student at the University of 
Western Ontario. In 1951, she married fellow student James 
Munro and left the university. The couple had four daughters, 
one of whom died the day of her birth. Munro polished her first 
collection of stories, Dance of the Happy Shades, in 1968 to 
much critical acclaim. She received the Governor General’s 
Award, which is Canada’s most prestigious literary prize, for 
the book. In 1972, Alice and James Munro divorced. Alice 
continued to publish short stories and collections, becoming a 
writer-in-residence at the University of Western Ontario. 
Upon returning to Ontario from Victoria, where she and James 
had lived, Alice reconnected with Gerald Fremlin, whom she 
had first met in university. The two married in 1976. Alice 
continued to write and tour, publishing 11 short story 
collections between 1978 and 2012. She won the 2009 Man 
Booker prize and the 2013 Nobel Prize in Literature for her 
body of work. She currently lives in Clinton, Ontario. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


nthe story, Munro mentions the “war and gas rationing.’ 
During World War Il, Canada joined many other countries in 
rationing on the home front to support the war effort. As a 
result, important goods such as gasoline, meat, sugar, butter, 
coffee, and alcohol were limited for average consumers. 
Munro’s invocation of this rationing indicates that, although the 
narrator and her family live on a farm that is relatively isolated, 
World War II influences the events of the story and the daily 
lives of the characters. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


The book that “Night” appears in, Dear Life, was Alice Munro’s 
follow-up to her much-lauded book of short stories Runaway. 
Critics often compare Alice Munro and fellow Canadian woman 
writer Margaret Atwood. Atwood’s book of short stories, Good 
Bones and Simple Murders, offers a direct point of comparison. 
Critics and readers alike have often compared Munro to Anton 
Chekhov, whose widely anthologized stories also deal with the 
complexities of everyday human life. Munro has cited Flannery 
O'Connor as an influence on her writing. O’Connor’s story “A 
Good Man is Hard to Find” inspired Munro's story “Save the 
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KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Night 

e When Written: 2012 

e Where Written: Clinton, Ontario 

e When Published: 2012 

e Literary Period: Contemporary 

e Genre: Short Story, Southern Ontario Gothic 
e Setting: Rural Canada in the 1940s 


e Climax: The narrator encounters her father on one of her all- 
night walks. 


e Point of View: First Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


In Business. After their move to Victoria in 1963, Alice Munro 
and her husband James opened a bookstore called Munro’s 
Books. The store is still in business and Alice Munro has said 
that working there helped with her writing. 


Second Chances. Munro, unlike most writers, sometimes edits 
and republishes stories after they have been published the first 
time. For example, she published two different versions of her 
story “Passion” in the same year. 


ml PLOT SUMMARY 


In “Night, the narrator reminisces on a particular period of time 
in her childhood. She remarks that dramatic events in her 
childhood always seemed to happen during a snowstorm. One 
night, during a blizzard, the narrator’s parents must borrow 
their neighbors’ horses to take her to the hospital. There, the 
doctor removes her appendix. The narrator spends a few days 
in the hospital. She does not worry about how her father paid 
for the surgery. 


After the narrator recovers and returns to school, her mother 
tells her that, in the process of removing her appendix, the 
doctor also removed a mysterious lump. There is no mention of 
cancer and the narrator doesn't think further about the lump at 
the time. The adult narrator muses on the ways that discussion 
around illness changes over time; she reflects that present-day 
doctors and patients take the possibility of cancer much more 

seriously and discuss it more openly. 


When school lets out for the summer, the narrator spends most 
of her day relaxing around the family's property. Possibly as a 
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result of this inactivity, the narrator experiences insomnia. 
During her sleepless nights in her shared bedroom with her 
sister, Catherine, the narrator also experiences thoughts of 
illing her sister. In order to combat these unwanted thoughts, 
the narrator leaves their room to wander the dark property. 
She does this nightly, returning to her bed to sleep when the 
birds start to sing and the sky starts to lighten. 


One night, the narrator senses a strange presence. To her relief, 
the presence turns out to be her father, dressed in slightly nicer 
clothes than usual (as though he were going into town) and 
smoking a cigarette. They greet each other and her father asks 
if she is having trouble sleeping. During their conversation, the 
narrator realizes that her father had heard her walking around 
all those nights. The narrator confesses her fear that she would 
strangle her sister. Her father tells her that these thoughts are 
normal and urges her not to worry about them. The narrator 
reflects that if she were in her father’s position, she might have 
questioned her child further or sent them to a psychiatrist. The 
adult narrator continues to reflect on her father’s parenting 
style, which included corporal punishment. However, in that 
moment, his matter-of-factness calms her and she is able to 
sleep. 


2: CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Narrator - The narrator of the story is an adult reflecting on a 
period in her life after a major operation at 14 years old. After 
she rushes to the hospital in the middle of the night during a 
snowstorm, the doctor removes her appendix and a 
mysterious lump. At the time, the narrator’s family does not 
mention the possibility of cancer. After the operation, the 
narrator experiences an inability to sleep and dark, violent 
thoughts toward her sister, Catherine. To combat these 
thoughts, the narrator walks around the family’s property at 
night. Once she confesses these thoughts to her father, whose 
response is nonchalant, she feels better. Ultimately, through 
her struggle with the unconscious and insomnia, the narrator 
undergoes a coming-of-age journey and the story 
demonstrates a pivotal moment in her young life. 


Father - The narrator’s father’s assurance that her violent 
thoughts are normal cures her insomnia. As an adult, the. 
narrator reflects on how little she knew of her father’s life and 
inner world at the time, only picking up occasional hints of the 
financial and marital burdens he bore. Though she rejects some 
of his parenting methods—such as the use of corporal 
punishment—she also seems to have found comfort in his 
matter-of-factness. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Catherine - Catherine is the narrator’s nine-year-old sister. 
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The two girls share a small room in their family’s house. The 
narrator experiences intrusive thoughts about killing 
Catherine. Though the narrator has an “unsettled” relationship 
with her younger sister and sometimes teases her, she doesn't 
actually wish to harm her. 


Mother -The narrator’s mother informs the narrator that the 
doctor removed a mysterious lump as well as the narrator’s 
appendix. The narrator alludes to a sickness that will befall her 
mother later on, after the events of the story. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


PARENTING ACROSS TIME 


The story “Night” reflects on how parenting 

strategies or norms can change across time and 

reflect society as a whole. The narrator of the story 
is an adult reflecting on a period of time in her childhood. This 
perspective allows her to comment on the events of the story 
with more maturity and life experience. The beginning of the 
core issue of the story, the narrator’s inability to sleep, comes 
as aresult of her parents’ decision to let her choose her own 
bedtime. Regardless of whether this was a good or bad 
decision, this choice sets up the importance of parenting as a 
factor in the story. 


Later in the story, when the narrator confesses her thoughts 
about harming her sister to her father, he gives a nonchalant 
response without any sign of alarm. He tells her not to worry, 
and that “people have those kinds of thoughts sometimes.” The 
narrator reflects that “if this were happening today, he might 
have made an appointment for me to see a psychiatrist.” This 
comment reminds the reader that the events of the story take 
place in an era very different from that of its writing—one in 
which mental struggles were generally dealt with privately 
rather than referred to a professional. After the narrator relays 
her conversation with her father, she writes that “if you live 
long enough as a parent nowadays, you discover that you have 
made mistakes you didn’t bother to know about along with the 
ones you do know about all too well.” She writes that, in keeping 
with societal convention, her father never felt remorse about 
inflicting corporal punishment upon his children, but 
nevertheless admits that, in the long term, her father’s matter- 
of-fact attitude about her dark thoughts helped. Implicitly, then, 
some of her father’s outdated methods were harmful (the 
corporal punishment) while others were surprisingly effective 
(treating her dark thoughts as acommon problem). Through 
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her ambivalent attitude about her father’s parenting, Munro 
suggests that while parenting norms are always limited by 
social convention, a caring parent can also transcend those 
limits. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF 
ILLNESS 


“Night” demonstrates how illness can affect one’s 
psyche and alter one’s thinking about the world. 
The story begins with an invocation of illness, starting with the 
narrator’s line, “when | was young, there seemed to be never a 
childbirth, or a burst appendix, or any other drastic event that 
did not occur simultaneously with a snowstorm.’ This quote 
links medical emergencies with other “storms” in life, 
highlighting the severity of both illness and the climate in the 
world of the narrator. The narrator’s own appendectomy 
serves as areminder of the fragility of life, though the reminder 
surfaces in a shocking way. After her operation, the narrator 
begins to have involuntary thoughts about killing her sister 
Catherine, suggesting that the brush with mortality has 
brought a consciousness of death into her everyday life. The 
introduction of death into her life brings, in turn, a loss of 
innocence—she transitions from a carefree childhood to a 
discomfort with herself and her capacity for dark thoughts that 
she must learn to live with. Though the narrator’s father 
suggests that surgical ether caused the unwanted thoughts and 
this comforts her for the time being, the narrator’s illness 
forces her to confront her psyche and the darkness in the world 
in a deeper way than before. Through the narrator’s early 
encounters with illness and its subsequent psychological 
struggles, Munro suggests that illness can force people to 
wrestle with unsettling truths about themselves and their place 
in the world. 


SILENCE AND ISOLATION 


The short story “Night” explores the narrator’s 
existence in isolation, arguing that isolation 
worsens psychological distress and can even be its 
root cause. While recovering from an appendectomy, the 
narrator does fewer chores around the house over her summer 
break. The lack of physical activity leads to trouble sleeping, 
and the narrator’s lack of sleep isolates her from her family, as 
she wanders around alone all night. Her time alone at night 
while the rest of the family sleeps stirs dark thoughts about 
killing her sister, Catherine. The narrator doesn’t tell her family 
about her insomnia and distressing thoughts, so her family’s 
ignorance of her struggles only makes the isolation worse, 
creating a self-perpetuating cycle. When she finally tells her 
father about her dark thoughts, she feels better and begins to 
sleep again. Though the narrator’s father does not offer any 
concrete solutions to the issue, simply sharing her experience 
releases the narrator from her isolation. This conversation 
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stands in stark contrast with her family’s avoidance of the 
subject of cancer earlier in the story, when the very idea of 
cancer is “dark, rotting” and unspeakable. Ironically, it is easier 
for the narrator’s family to talk about disturbing side effects of 
illness (violent thoughts) than to confront potential illness 
directly. By exploring the effects of silence and isolation, the 
author suggests that honest relationships are necessary to 
combat the effects of one’s inner struggles. In other words, 
alking about difficult issues is an essential part of preventing 
hem from becoming even bigger, possibly all-encompassing 
problems. 


t 
t 


COMING OF AGE 


In “Night,” Munro demonstrates how changing 
perspective is an important part of coming of age. 
After the narrator has her appendix removed, she is 
“not herself” struggling with violent urges. As she wanders the 
dark night to combat her disturbing and unfamiliar thoughts, 
she figuratively learns to navigate the darkness of her mind as 
well. In the pivotal moment of the story when she runs into her 
father, she at first does not recognize him, as he is wearing 
nicer clothes than usual and greets her with unaccustomed 
formality. This unfamiliarity underscores the narrator’s 
difficulty in coming to terms with her new perspective on 
herself and the world. However, his straightforward, accepting 
response to her dark thoughts—that people sometimes have 
strange thoughts they don’t want—helps her come to terms 
with the complexity of her own mind and, seemingly, with the 
challenges of growing up. Through the narrator’s process of 
coming to know her home, her father, and herself in a deeper, 
more mature way, the story suggests that changes of 
perspective are a key sign of growing up. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


SNOWSTORMS 


Snowstorms symbolize the inevitable external 
forces the narrator’s family must overcome in 
order to survive. Ultimately, this inevitability highlights the lack 
of control that people have over their circumstances. In the 
first sentence of the story, the narrator remarks that “there 
seemed to be never a childbirth, or burst appendix, or any other 
drastic physical event that did not occur simultaneously with a 
snowstorm.’ Whether or not this perceived overlap is accurate, 
the feeling of distress and powerlessness it evokes cements the 
connection between personal emergencies and external forces. 
It is significant that, as a result of the snow covering the family’s 
car, the narrator and her family must borrow a horse and buggy 
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to go to the doctor. This fact suggests that modern 
technologies can’t always rescue the narrator and her family in 
the face of emergencies like a snowstorm or appendicitis. Thus, 
the snowstorm at the very beginning of the story highlights 
humans’ limited control in the face of disaster. 


NIGHT 


In “Night, the night itself represents the narrator’s 
struggle to come to terms with her unconscious 
mind. The narrator’s urges to kill her sister Catherine only 
surface at night—during the day, she and her sister sit together 
on the hammock in peace. Clearly, the night activates the 
narrator’s disturbing unconscious urges. The only way the 
narrator can combat these urges is by literally exploring the 
dark night around her family’s property. Because of the family’s 
isolation from town, the property lacks streetlights and the 
narrator must adjust to the darkness. She is only able to sleep 
when the birds begin to sing and the sky begins to lighten. This 
peace that comes with daytime underscores the depth of her 
struggle with her unconscious mind during the night. It is only 
her father’s unemotional response to her dark thoughts that 
eventually comforts the narrator and helps her sleep at night. 
nother words, by accepting the workings of her unconscious 
mind instead of fearing them, the narrator is finally able to be at 
peace with the night. 


TOWN 


The distant town highlights the isolation of the 
narrator’s family and hints at the opportunity that 
beckons just beyond their small world. The difficulty that the 
narrator’s family experiences getting to the doctor during the 
snowstorm illustrates the extent of their isolation. Similarly, the 
narrator’s solitude during the summer as she spends her days 
on the hammock on the family’s property illustrates her lack of 
connection to her peers and community. The narrator writes 
that she had mown her family’s front and back lawns “with the 
idea of giving [the family] some townlike respectability.’ The 
emphasis on “respectability” suggests that there is a class 
divide between her family’s lifestyle and that of town-dwellers. 
When the narrator runs into her father on one of her night 
walks, she notices that he is wearing nicer clothes and looking 
towards the “improbable faint light” of town. This scene hints at 
an aspirational significance of the town—it’s a place that’s 
almost within sight, yet it’s also far away, perhaps too far for the 
narrator and her family to reach. 


ee QUOTES 


ote: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the Knopf 
Doubleday edition of Dear Life: Stories published in 2013. 
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Night Quotes 


@@ When | was young, there seemed to be never a childbirth, 
or a burst appendix, or any other drastic physical event that did 
not occur simultaneously with a snowstorm. 


Related Characters: Narrator (speaker) 


Related Themes: © © 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 271 


Explanation and Analysis 


This is the first line of the story. Just in the first sentence, 
unro introduces urgency into the story by invoking both 
medical and weather emergencies. The narrator, who is an 
adult woman looking back on a particular time in her 
childhood, connects the unpredictability and inevitability of 
the snowstorm with that of illness. Humans are relatively 
powerless to prevent the sometimes catastrophic effects of 
issues such as snowstorms and illness. This feeling of 
powerlessness in the face of the unpredictable aspects of 
life is essential to understand the narrator’s existentia 
journey in the story. After her appendectomy, the narrator’s 
dark, uncontrollable thoughts keep her awake. The only way 
that the narrator can find peace is through understanding 
that she must learn to accept the darkness inside herself. In 
this way, much like the inevitability of illness and 
snowstorms, the narrator accepts the fact that she will have 
to confront darkness, both inside herself and in the world, 
throughout her life. 


@@ [he thought of cancer never entered my head and she 

never mentioned it. | don’t think there could be such a 
revelation today without some kind of question, some probing 
about whether it was or wasn’t. Cancerous or benign—we 
would want to know at once. 


Related Characters: Narrator (speaker), Mother 


Related Themes: Q (2) 


Page Number: 273 


Explanation and Analysis 


After the narrator has her appendix removed, she recovers 
and returns to school. During the Easter holidays, the 
narrator’s mother reveals that the doctor, while doing the 
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appendectomy, had also removed a mysterious lump. The 
adult narrator in this quote reflects on the vast differences 
in society between the time in which she grew up and that in 
which she writes. In the case of the lump, attitudes about 
the possibility of cancer is a huge difference between these 
two time periods. It betrays both a lack of advancement in 
the medical field in the 1940s (and thus a higher risk when 
diagnosed with cancer) and a broader attitude of leaving 
unpleasant aspects of life unexamined, or at least 
undiscussed. By contrast, in the time that the adult narrator 
is writing—closer to the present day—she writes that there 
is acultural attitude of wanting to know all there is to know 
about an issue and to discuss it openly. This contrast 
between the time of the narrator’s childhood and adulthood 
is just one of several such contrasts that the narrator 
reflects upon in the story. 


e@ My sister was nine when | was fourteen. The relationship 
between us was always unsettled. When | wasn’t 

tormenting her, teasing her in some asinine way, | would take on 

the role of sophisticated counsellor or hair-raising storyteller. 


Related Characters: Narrator (speaker), Catherine 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 274 


Explanation and Analysis 


In the story, the narrator describes her relationship with her 
sister. This relationship is the only one between the 
narrator and another child that the reader sees. For this 
reason, it is the central relationship of the story. The central 
conflict of the story (the narrator’s battle with her dark 
thoughts about strangling her sister) also centers around 
this relationship. The narrator’s descriptions of the roles 
that she takes on within her relationship with her sister 
reveals the ways that she defines herself in relation to her 
sister. The description of their relationship as “unsettled” 
prefaces the narrator’s struggle with her own dark thoughts 
related to this relationship. In other words, the variable and 
all-encompassing nature of the narrator’s relationship with 
her sister causes the relationship to become the focus of 
the narrator’s internal struggle with herself as well. 
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e@@ [he more! chased the thought away, the more it came 
back. No vengeance, no hatred—as I’ve said, no reason, 
except that something like an utterly cold deep thought that 


was hardly an urging, more of a contemplation, could take 


possession of me. | must not even think of it but | did think of it. 


The thought was there and hanging in my mind. 


The thought that | could strangle my little sister, who was 
asleep in the bunk below me and whom | loved more than 
anybody in the world. 


Related Characters: Narrator (speaker), Catherine 


Related Themes: () Q 


Page Number: 277 


Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator begins to experience dark thoughts at night in 
her shared room with Catherine. She cannot control these 
thoughts. As is clear from the quote, her violent thoughts 
have no logic, reason, or motivation. Because the narrator is 
unable to control the dark thoughts inside herself, these 
thoughts force her to reckon with her own dark side. The 
pattern of these thoughts only showing up when the 
narrator is the lone person awake in her house 
demonstrates the impact of isolation on the narrator’s 
psyche. This isolation also puts the narrator in the position 
of dealing with these thoughts on her own, without the help 
of her family. Furthermore, the dissonance between the 
intense love that the narrator has for her sister and the 
violence of the narrator’s thoughts forces the young 
narrator to reckon with the complicated aspects of life and 
the self. As she grows up, the narrator must navigate these 
complications more and more. 


@@ The east side of our house and the west side looked on two 


different worlds, or so it seemed to me. The east side was 


the town side, even though you could not see any town. Not so 
much as two miles away, there were houses in rows, with 
streetlights and running water. And though | have said you 
could not see any of that, | am really not sure that you couldn't 
get acertain glow if you stared long enough. 


Related Characters: Narrator (speaker) 


Related Themes: 


Related Symbols: @ © 
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Page Number: 278 


Explanation and Analysis 


As the narrator navigates the dark night, she makes 
observations about the world around her. Specifically, she 
makes observations about her family’s property. From the 
initial scene of the story when the family must take a horse 
and buggy to the hospital, the reader knows that the 
narrator and her family live a life that is somewhat isolated 
from their town and community. Isolation in general is an 
essential factor in the narrator’s coming of age. In observing 
the two different worlds that her family’s house seems to 
inhabit, the narrator emphasizes the distance between her 
family’s life and that of the more modernized town. The 
glow that the narrator experiences in looking towards the 
town signifies an aspiration towards progress and 
community. At the same time, this description of the house 
demonstrates that the narrator holds both realities within 
herself: that of the isolated, nature-based life of her family, 
and the desire for a more bustling, technologically 
advanced, community-based life. 


@@ | remembered what | had completely forgotten—that | 

used to have a sandbox there, placed where my mother 
could watch me out that north window. A great bunch of 
overgrown spirea was flowering in its place now and you could 
hardly see out at all. 


Related Characters: Narrator (speaker), Mother 


Related Themes: (9 © 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 280 


Explanation and Analysis 


As the narrator walks around her family’s property every 
night, she sees it in new ways. Her navigation of the night 
symbolizes a trip through her own unconscious mind as 
memories resurface and dark thoughts show themselves. 
The childhood memory that the narrator experiences about 
the sandbox is emblematic of the fact that these nighttime 
trips are a part of a coming-of-age journey. This coming of 
age goes hand-in-hand with the narrator’s separation from 
her parents. Whereas, in the childhood memory, the 
narrator’s mother used to watch her play in the sandbox 
through the kitchen window, as an adolescent the narrator 
walks around the family’s property unsupervised in the 
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night. Additionally, the sandbox is a literal and figurative 
enclosure which limited the narrator’s childhood play. At the 
time of the story, however, the narrator is totally 
unconstrained. The overgrown spirea, furthermore, 
represents the natural and uncontrollable process of time. 
As the narrator gets older, this imagery suggests, her 
parents can no longer protect her from the darkness within 
the world and within herself. 


e@@ Who was it? Nobody but my father. He too sitting on the 


stoop looking towards town and that improbable faint 


light. He was dressed in his day clothes. 


Related Characters: Narrator (speaker), Father 


Related Themes: @ 
Related Symbols: @ © 


Page Number: 281 


Explanation and Analysis 


One night, as the narrator is on her nightly walk, she runs 
into her father sitting on the stoop. She does not recognize 
him at first. The fact that she does not recognize him 
suggests the distance that has grown between herself and 
her parents as she navigates growing up. Additionally, his 
unrecognizability highlights the strangeness of the house at 
night, a virtually different environment from that of her 
daytime life. In a sense, the narrator and her father meet 
each other in an alternative world, different from that of 
their daytime, normal life. The fact that her father is looking 
towards the light of town and wearing nicer clothes than 
usual demonstrates that the narrator is not alone in her 
aspirational feelings towards the town. Furthermore, the 
narrator does not know why her father is wearing his nicer 
clothes; only as an adult reflecting back on this time does 
she wonder. The young narrator’s lack of knowledge of and 
curiosity about her father’s daily life further highlights the 
distance present in their relationship. 


@@ He said, “People have those kinds of thoughts sometimes.” 


He said this quite seriously and without any sort of alarm or 
jumpy surprise. People have these kinds of thoughts or fears if 
you like, but there’s no real worry about it, no more than a 
dream, you could say. 


[....] An effect of the ether, he said. Ether they gave you in the 
hospital. No more sense than a dream. 
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Related Characters: Narrator, Father (speaker) 


Related Themes: (9 B Q 
Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 283 


Explanation and Analysis 


After the narrator confesses her dark thoughts about killing 
her sister to her father, he replies nonchalantly. In telling her 
that unwanted dark thoughts are at least somewhat normal 
or common, the narrator’s father confirms that the narrator 
is simply growing up. In other words, the narrator joins the 
adults in her life in dealing with complicated and dark parts 
of the self. His comparison of the narrator’s dark thoughts 
to adream highlights the disconnect between the narrator’s 
unconscious and reality. Furthermore, his statement that 
the thoughts are an effect of the ether (anesthetic) that the 
hospital gave the narrator highlights the role of the 
narrator’s appendicitis in shaping her journey throughout 
the story. It is no coincidence that the narrator’s coming-of- 
age journey begins after her brush with serious illness. In 
fact, the narrator’s brush with her mortality arguably spurs 
her to confront the darker parts of herself. 


@@ |f this were happening today, he might have made an 

appointment for me to see a psychiatrist (I think that is 
what | might have done for a child, a generation and an income 
further). 


Related Characters: Narrator (speaker) 


Related Themes: (9 @ © 


Page Number: 283 


Explanation and Analysis 


After the narrator’s father comforts her about her dark 
thoughts, the adult narrator reflects on his parenting style 
in this moment. Similarly to the narrator’s reflections on 
discussions around illness when she was a child, the 
narrator identifies sharp contrasts between the 
conversation around mental health in the present and the 
conversation around mental health in her childhood. The 
narrator’s comment that, in her father’s position, she might 
have sent her child to a psychiatrist highlights the 
discussion of parenting in the story. However, when the 
narrator says that she would have done this a generation 


and an income further, she reminds the reader that 
understanding the social norms of the 1940s is essential to 
understanding her father’s parenting. Additionally, the 
narrator reminds the reader of the bearing that the family’s 
financial situation has on their daily life. To call back to the 
beginning of the story, when the narrator reflects that she 
does not know how her father paid for her surgery, the 
narrator’s comment that she would make a different choice 
“an income further” demonstrates the fact that a family’s 
financial situation largely determines their access to outside 


medical and mental health care. 


@@ |f you live long enough as a parent nowadays, you discover 
that you have made mistakes you didn’t bother to know 
about along with the ones you do know about all too well. You 
are somewhat humbled at heart, sometimes disgusted with 
yourself. | don’t think my father ever felt anything like this. 


Related Characters: Narrator (speaker), Father 


Related Themes: Q © 


Page Number: 284 


Explanation and Analysis 


n the final moments of the story, the narrator reflects on 
her father’s parenting. She reveals that he often turned to 
corporal punishment as a parenting tactic. This revelation 
reminds the reader that the story represents only a short 
period of the narrator’s childhood and shows a limited view 
of the personalities and actions of the narrator and her 
family members. Because the narrator is an adult looking 
back on a particular time in her childhood, she visits these 
memories with the perspective of a parent. Her comment 
that parents make mistakes that they do not even know 
about illustrates the complexity of being a parent, as well as 
the narrator’s empathy for the unconscious mistakes of her 
own parents. 


However, the narrator’s unconfirmed belief that her father 
never felt remorse for these mistakes highlights the 
differences between them as parents and, by extension, as 
people. It is unclear whether this major difference in 
parenting style is due to differences in personality between 
the narrator and her father, or to changing social norms 
across generations. However, though the narrator does not 
relate to her father’s perceived lack of remorse, she 
acknowledges that his no-nonsense parenting style 
regarding her trouble sleeping was helpful. Thus, as the 
narrator looks back on her childhood from the perspective 
of a parent, she tells a nuanced story about the subjectivity 
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of parenting styles across time periods, social norms, income, and personality. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


NIGHT 


The narrator reflects that all medical events in her childhood 
seemed to occur during a snowstorm. She recalls one specific 
incident of getting appendicitis at 11 p.m. during a blizzard and 
borrowing the neighbors’ horses to take a carriage to the 
hospital. The doctor removes the narrator’s appendix and she 
reflects that it seemed as though many people her age had to 
have this operation. It even seems like a rite of passage that 
gives her and her peers a temporary special status. She lies in 
recovery, not thinking of how her father will pay for the 
operation. 


The narrator returns to school after the recovery period. One 
day over the Easter holidays, her mother tells her that the 
doctor had taken out not only her appendix, but also a growth. 
The narrator reflects that, at the time, her mother never 
mentioned the possibility of cancer. The narrator compares this 
omission to that of the subject of sex, but draws the distinction 
that sex has some gratification whereas cancer only connotes 
darkness and disgust. 


At the end of the school year, the narrator goes on her summer 
break looking and feeling well. The narrator describes her 
relationship with her sister, Catherine, with whom she shares a 
small bedroom, as “unsettled.” The narrator teases Catherine, 
sometimes even spits on her, but also acts as a guiding older 
presence. 


The narrator remembers that particular summer as more free 
than subsequent summers. She does not have many chores, 
possibly because the family has enough money to hire a maid or 
because of her recent medical scare. Internally, however, she 
feels useless and strange. 
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The connection between illness and snowstorms highlights the 
importance and inevitability of illness in the story. On another note, 
the narrator’s characterization of her operation as a rite of passage 
also suggests that the story will involve a coming-of-age journey. 
Additionally, the narrator’s lack of thought about how her father will 
pay for the surgery establishes both the naivety of her youth and the 
relative poverty of her family. 


The narrator's mother’s omission of cancer highlights the idea that 
parenting changes across time. The difficulty of discussing complex 
topics such as illness and sex invokes the coming-of-age process 
that the narrator will undergo as she learns to navigate the most 
complicated and difficult parts of herself. The silence on these topics 
also provides insight into the narrator's family culture—instead of 
talking about complicated issues, the narrator’s parents stay silent. 


© O 


The introduction of the narrator’s relationship with her sister shows 
the importance of family relationships in forming one’s identity. The 
relationship between the narrator and Catherine is arguably the 
central relationship of the story. The narrator's description of their 
relationship as “unsettled” is key: the narrator’s behavior toward her 
sister is conflicted, veering between caring and unkind. This 
ambivalence hints at further conflict to come. 


The narrator’s memory of doing fewer chores at the time of the 
story provides insight into her family’s financial situation. She 
implies that, usually, the family members would do all the labor 
themselves, suggesting they're not wealthy enough to hire help. This 
unaccustomed leisure brings trouble for the narrator. Because she’s 
isolated and unoccupied, she has more freedom than usual to think 
about her internal state. 
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The narrator begins to have trouble sleeping, which she 
attributes to her lack of physical activity. Her mother and 
father allow her to decide when she goes to sleep, and she 
stays up late into the night. She describes the strangeness of 
being the only person in the house awake—while it seems 
liberating at first, her inability to fall asleep begins to disturb 
her. She feels “not [her]self. 


As time goes on, the narrator loses hope in getting a good 
night’s sleep. Instead, she turns her attention to fighting her 
urges to do impulsive or even dangerous things. For example, 
she thinks of strangling Catherine in their shared bedroom. 
Though the narrator has neither the desire nor motivation to 
strangle her sister, she continuously has an urging thought to 
do so. These thoughts feel out of her control, and she decides 
she must leave the room. 


The narrator goes outside into the dark night, removing the 
chair that the family uses as a makeshift lock from the 
doorknob, and walks around, making observations about her 
family’s property. She describes everything as “larger.” She 
describes the difference between the east side of her house 
and the west side. The east side, closer to the town, looks 
towards the faint light of civilization. The west, on the other 
hand, looks towards uninterrupted nature. The narrator’s eyes 
adjust to the dark and she learns to navigate the property 
without accidents. As the birds begin to sing and dawn begins 
to break, the narrator goes back into the house and sleeps. 


The narrator does not tell her family about her trouble sleeping 
and spends most of her days in the hammock in the yard. Her 
troubles sleeping persist and her nighttime walks become 
routine. She becomes used to the empty, dark, and quiet house 
at night. Even as various details become more visible to her in 
the dark, they also seem stranger. She often sits on the stoop 
and looks towards the town, though it is miles away, to “inhale 
the sanity of it.” 


One night, the narrator senses a presence while on her nightly 
walk. Though she is nervous at first, she soon realizes that the 
person is her father. He sits on the stoop in his day clothes, 
though not his work clothes, and looks towards town. He says 
good morning, which is unusual, because her family sees each 
other so much that they don’t bother with greetings. Her father 
asks if she has trouble sleeping and she says yes. She realizes 
that her father must have heard her all the nights she walked 
around, and not just on this one occasion. 
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The narrator's freedom to choose her own bedtime is a pivotal 
moment in growing up. The reduced supervision results in an 
increased isolation. Though this isolation is freeing in a sense, it is 
also the catalyst for the narrator's disturbing thoughts. The 
narrator’s comment that she doesn't feel “herself” prompts the 
reader to wonder who the narrator is becoming. 


00666 


The narrator’s violent urges represent her first experience of the 
darkness within herself. That these thoughts are baseless (the 
narrator neither wants nor has the motivation to actually hurt her 
sister) suggests that she doesn't have total control over the process 
of growing up. It also suggests that growing up involves facing the 
potential darkness in oneself. 


860 


In removing the chair from the door, the narrator symbolically 
ventures beyond the limits her parents set—a step toward growing 
up. In doing so, she becomes able to see her family’s home ina literal 
and figurative new light. One of her observations, the difference 
between the east side of the house and the west side, highlights her 
family’s isolation from local society. This isolation mirrors the 
isolation that the narrator experiences from her family as she 
wanders at night and as she matures. 
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It is partially the narrator’s lack of parental supervision that allows 
her sleepless nights to continue. As she navigates the night without 
this parental supervision, she becomes used to the new setting. Still, 
though she learns to navigate the dark, its discomfort does not go 
away. The connection that the narrator draws between the town 
and sanity highlights the isolation she feels. 
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The fact that the narrator at first does not recognize her father 
underscores the distance that has grown between herself and her 
family. In a similar vein, the lack of recognition highlights the 
strangeness of the night, when her familiar setting and family 
become much less recognizable. As the two talk, the narrator's 
realization that her nighttime walks have not been a secret reminds 
the narrator that she is not as isolated as she feels, and that she is 
still a child living in her parents’ house. 
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The narrator confesses her fear that she would strangle 
Catherine to her father. He tells her not to worry, and that 
these thoughts are normal. He also says that they are an effect 
of the ether that the doctor gave her during her surgery. 
Though the narrator reflects that a parent a generation later 
would have taken their child to a psychiatrist, her young self 
finds comfort in her father’s reassurance. 


The narrator as an adult reflects that her father never felt 
remorse over the corporal punishment he inflicted upon his 
children, which he deemed necessary. By contrast, many 
parents feel disgusted with themselves for the mistakes that 
they unknowingly made along the way. However, that morning 
f the narrator’s confession to her father, she takes comfort in 
s understanding. Though she thinks nothing of him wearing 
cer clothes than usual, the narrator as an adult reflects that 
e probably had an important meeting in town, perhaps a 
eeting about a bank loan he wouldn't get or about his wife’s 
hakiness” that would never be cured. After this encounter, 

e narrator can sleep. 
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The narrator's father’s nonchalance towards her dark thoughts 
comforts the narrator. After this conversation, the narrator can 
relax knowing that experiencing darkness within oneself is just part 
of the process of growing up. Though the adult narrator reflects that 
amore modern parenting approach might have involved 
professional help, her father’s calm about the topic is nevertheless 
effective—suggesting that there is no perfect blueprint for parenting. 
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The narrator’s discussion of her father’s choice to use corporal 
punishment highlights the vast differences between parenting styles 
across time. The narrator herself also shows how much she has 
changed from her childhood to adulthood. The adult narrator's 
reflection on her father’s possible reasons for dressing up shows the 
difference in maturity between the narrator’s younger and older self. 
Though at this moment her father's guidance provides comfort for 
the young narrator, she is still too immature to wonder about her 
father’s own life and possible struggles. Still, the narrator's ability to 
sleep after this conversation shows the huge impact that a parent’s 
comforting words, and the knowledge that one is not alone, can 
have on a child. 
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